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AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered by His Excellency Danie] D. Tompkins, Grand 
Master of Masons in and for the state of New-York 


on the Sth of July, A. L. 5820, being the first oecasion 


of taking the chair in Grand Lodge after his installation || the advancement of literature, and the promotion 


to the office of Grand Master. 


W orshipful Brothers: 


Aware of my inexperience, of late years, in 
‘the transactions of the fraternity, nothing but a con- 
fidence that the same courtesy and liberality which | 
induced you to confer on me the office of Grand |! 
Master, would be extended to the performance of its 
duties, could have justified my acceptance of that) 
honor. I shall ever appreciate this instance of your | 
confidence, with the most friendly and lively recol-| 
lection, not only as an bonor of the highest nature, 
but as a gratifying testimonial of the respect and 
esteem of men whom it will always be my greatest 
pleasure to claim as Brothers. 

Although it belongs to more proficient brethren 
than myself to develope the origin and history of 
masonry, and to pronounce its encomium, yet it 
will not, I hope, be deemed irrelevant, on the pres- 
ent occasion, concisely to review the lofty and noble 
character which has hitherto distinguished our fra- 
ternity, and to indulge in a prospective view of our 
future destinies, and of the benefits that may result 
from our future operations, 

The reflection that this institution is the most 
ancient of all moral, social, political, literary and 
benevolent societies, is just cause of pride and satis- 


faction to every enlightened and candid member. | 


History produces no parallel of its duration. 
Whatever may be the diversity of opinion as to’ 
the precise period of its commencement, it seems to 
be conceded by all, that it is at least coeval with | 
the building of Solomon’s temple. 
have not been shaken within that space of time! 
What empires have not forever disappeared from 
the political horizon! What moral, literary, or re- 
ligious tribunals, formed within that interval, have | 
not been broken into fragments or totally annihilat- 
instituted and destroyed. Powers and dominions | 
leaving a trace behind. Every thing, but Mason- 
rv, seems to have been constantly changing from 
‘he remotest periods of history. About the date of 
the departure of the Romans from Britain, and for 
‘lapse of time afterwards, during the sanguinary 
conflicts that ensued, masonry suffered a decline, 
and then had its only interval of depression. But 
it was only in the dark age, which preceded the 
‘ introduction of Christianity, that this noble institu- 
tion drooped for a time. When the light of reli- 
gion had dissipated the prevailing darkness, mason- 
tv was again revived by the countenance and pa- 


Agents,who obtain six 


ed! Governments, civil and religious, have been | 
igious, ‘in view are the same, and concerning them there 


innumerable have arisen and passed away without || 


_tronage of the great and learned men of the age, 
has ever since maintained its vigor and 
lustre. 

| It is equally a source of pleasing reflection, in 
ithe review of our past operations, that our institu- 
tion is known and embraced throughout the whole 
habitable world; and that its votaries find brethren 
_and friends, of the same family, wherever choice or 
destiny may convey them. Among the innumera- 
ble characteristics of the craft, it is not the least 
grateful, that besides the promotion of philanthropy, 
morality, friendship, benevelence, civilization, and 
| religion, it has always been made subservient to 


of the fine arts. It is our boast too, that for ages 
“past, the most illustrious sovereigns, statesmen, di- 
vines and philosophers, of every age and country, 
have been proud to enrol themselves as brethren of 
‘the most benevolent and distinguished association 
‘that man ever formed, and that, notwithstanding 
_the wide diffusion of its mysteries to brethren of all 
politics, climes and religions, they have been invio- 
‘lably withheld from the rest of the world. 

| These considerations, with others, which the 
-heart and imagination of every member of this 
_worshipful Grand Lodge will easily supdly, ought 
to impress us deeply with the propriety and neces- 
sity of devoting ourselves to the preservation of its 


} character and usefulness. To accomplish this de- 
| sirable object, I shall fee) myself authorized to put 


in requisition the united experience and wisdom of 
the brethren of this worshipful fraternity. 
* * * * * 


To preserve friendship, harmony and social in- 
tercourse in the bosom of a lodge, it is desirable, if 
not indispensable, that mutual respect and esteem 
should be cherished among its members; and there- 
fore the greatest circumspection ought to be exer- 
cised in relation to the mora] and charitable char- 
acter and disposition of candidates for the mysteries 
and benetits of the craft. But above all we should 
scrupulously examine and guard ourselves against 
the indulgence of sectarian or political feelings 
|within these sacred walls. ‘These have been the 
| bane of all moral, charitable, and literary societies 
that ever were formed; and it is in vain to hope, 


What thron es | that the pillars of our "fabric, though of long dura- | 


tion and firmly established now, will be exempt from 


| the downfall which the same causes have invariably 


err in other institutions, Here we are 
| brethren of the same family, endeared hy ties that 
‘ought never to be broken, Here the lion and the 
‘lamb truly lie down together. The objects we have 


can be no diversity of opinion or sentiment. Let 
us then cordially unite our hearts if the accomplish- 
ment of the grand work and duty before us, with a 
single eye to their honorable and full performance; 
and thereby we shall preserve and perpetuate the 
character and blessings of this venerable and exalt- 
ed association. 


The following elegant extract is from an address deliver- 
by James G. Brooks, Esq. before the members of Sol- 
omon’s Lodge, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. on the anniversa- 
ry of St. John the Baptist. 


It is now nearly ‘three thousand years since the 
foundation of masonry; as yet it has resisted the 


| destroying hand of time. Kingdoms have arisen, 
| flourished and fallen—the rock of power, the ada- 
‘mant of genius, have crumbled—moral earthquakes 
Hare dashed in ruin the strongest, the fairest fabrics 
of human wisdom; masonry has remained unbroken 
|—it has not bent to the storm, nor hath it died in 
the siuggish calm. If we examine the nature and 
progress of man’s institutions, we shall find them 
all partaking of that mutability which chareterizes 
his own strange and fitful and feverisa existence; 
perishable himself, how can he confer eternity upon 
his works? He erects his statue of brass, the co- 
Jossus of ages—triumphant Time! thou hurlest it 
to the dust!—True he can ascend the enduring 
arch of Fame, and inscribe there the letters of his 
immortality—he can kindle the fire of his own re- 
nown which blazes for ages, a beacon to the uni- 
verse; but he cannot recall the last faint sigh of ex- 
istence, nor protect his trophies against the scythe 
of destruction. Go and learn this truth from the 
melancholy picture of history! Go and moralize 
amidst the ruins of ‘Thebes, and ask where are her 
hundred gates, her thousand chariots, and her mil- 
lions of warriors! 


~ 


‘*Ah! there is desolation cold, 
The desert serpent dwells alone, 
Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering stone, 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Are gray and death-like old.’’ 


Go and learn wisdom from solitary Tyre, and 
ask where are her golden palaces and her number- 
less natives? Go and ask of Egypt where are her 
twenty thousand cities, her temple of the sun, her 
oracle of Ammon, and her sacred fountain! There 
the sun shines on a black waste, the voice of 
the oracle hath been silent for ages, and the wild 
weed hath long waved in the bed of its fountain! 
Let Macedon produce the trophies of her conquer- 
‘ing son-let Persia show the diadem of Cyrus and 
the spear of Cambyses: they are enveloped by the 
oblivious pall, and the mournful voice of histery tells 
only that they have been. So it is with man, and 
with the works of man—child of doubt and danger 
—the spectre of uncertainty bends over his cradled 
| slumber, darkens the warm noon of his manhood 
and extends his dusky arm over the evening of his 


‘decline—he walks ferth.in his majesty, the image 
of God, and the lord of creation—his path is on the 
mighty deep—his footsteps are on the lofty moun- 
tain—he stands on his proud eminence, and looks 
down ona subject world. Look once again, and 
where is he? ‘I'he mysterious fire of his existence 
is extinguished—the clod presses on his bosom— 
the dull wurm banquets on that brow where once 
sparkled genius and beauty—and the charnel shroud 
enwraps that form where once glowed the star of 


‘honor and the purple of dominion! 


Since, then, instability is inherent in the very 
nature of man, and spreads itself ever all its works, 
we can best judge of the value of its institutions by 
their longer or shorter resistance to subduing time. 
We are safe in the assertion that no society can 
compete with ours in duration. It has resisted ev- 
ery ehange, and braved every tempest; it hath 
stood firm and beheld the wide spreading pine of 
Assyria strewing the earth with its branches, in 


vast and gigantic ruin—it hath seen the rising flood 
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of mighty hosts desolate imperial Babylon—it hath 
seen the starry throne of the just Haroun broken 
down—it hath seen the majestic Eagle of the Ro- 
mans, extending his dark form over battle-fields, 


‘** Where death’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strewed beneath the advancing banner 
Of the eagle’s burning crest: 

There, with thunder clouds to fan her, 
Who could then her wing arrest, 
Victory beaming from her breast?’ 


Ah! that wing was arrested, and the proud bird 
struck down, a prey to the vultures of the northern 
forests. So it hath been—the pomp, the pageantry, 
the mightiness of nations have been humbled; the 
haad of obscurity hath spread its folds over palace, 


and the lazy moth of luxury, have united in this 
work of destruction; and the impetuous wave of 
Time hath ever been chequered by the fragments 
of glory, and the wreck of magnificence, floating 
along in fearful and melancholy ruin. 


HISTORICAL. 


POLAND. 
{The reader is referred to an article, in connexion with 
this, on page 276. ] 
Revolutions and Memorable Events. 


The Vandals, or Venetia, were the ancient in- 
habitants of Poland, styled by the Romans Sarma- 
Tia Evrorea. ‘These were dispossessed by the 
Tartars and Russes who erected severa] small gov- 
ernments; which were at length united in Lechus, 
styled their Duke. Cracus, the founder of Cracow, 
reigned about the year 7: 0, and left his dominions 
to his children: After whose death the Poles elect- 
ed Piastus their Duke, whose posterity enjoyed it 
till the year 999; when Duke Bolislaus Crowbry, 
with the concurrence of the Pope and the German 
emperor, assumed the title of King and conquered 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Prussia, making them trib- 
utary to Poland. 

Bolislaus I]. added Red Russia to Poland, by 
marrying the Princess Viceslava, heiress of that 
dutchy, anno, 1059. 

In the reign of Uladislaus, who succeeded to the 
crown anno. 123, the Pope assigned Prussia to the 
knights uf the ‘Teutonic order, for the service they 
had done in the Holy wars, the Prussians being 
then Pagans, and the Holy See claiming a right to 
dispose of all Pagan countries, 

In the reign of Lewis, who was also King of 
‘Hungary (1370) the Poles procured several limita- 
tions and restraints on the royal perogatives, their 
Kings being absolute till then. 

The Princess Hecwigis, daughter of Lewis, suc- 
ceeded him in 1435, and marrying Uiadislaus, 
Great Duke of Lithuania, that became united to 
Poland. 

Cassimir IV ewho ascended the throne anno 1446, 
entering into a war with the Teutonic knights who 
endeavoured to render Prussia independent of the 
crown of Poland, a treaty was at length concluded 
between these powers; whereby it was agreed, that 
all that part of Prussia which lies west of the river 
Weisel, should be subject-to the crown of Poland, 
and the eastern side should remain subject to the 
Teutonic knights, provided the grand Master took 
an cath of fealty to the King of Poland, as his vassal; 
which was complied with, 

In this reign the representatives from the several 
palatinates, or counties, were first called to the diet, 
or assembly of the states, the legislative power be- 
ing lodged in the King and senate before. 

About the year 1520, in the reign of Sigismund, 


The fierce storm of war, || 


Luther’s doctrine tending to a reformation, was in- 
troduced into Prussia, and embraced by the city of 
Dantzic, and other towns in the north of Poland. 

The Russians invading Livonia in this reign, the 
southern provinces put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Poland, and the north of Livonia called 
in the Sweeds to defend them against the Prussians, 
which was the vecasion of perpetual wars among 
‘those powers. 


Henry of Valvis, Duke of Anjou, being elected 


King of Poland anno 1574 abdicated Poland on his 


succeeding to the crown of France; whereupon Ste- 


/phen Batori, Prince of Transylvania, was elected |, 


|King of Poland; who established courts to receive 
appeals from inferior courts, none being allowed 
before but to the King and council. 

Uladislaus, who ascended this throne anno 16382, 
invaded Russia and took the capital city of Moscow, 
obliging the Russians to cede the province of Smo- 
lesko to Poland. 

In the reign of John Cassimer, brother of Uladis- 
Jaus, who was a cardinal and ascended the throne 
anno 1648, Charles Gustavus, king of Sweden, in one 
year, (1655) made an entire conquest of Poland, and 
Cassimer fled into Silesia, but the Swedes retiring 
next year, Cassimir was restored; whereupon he 
entertained German forces to secure his profession. 
But the Poles apprehending he intended to make 
himself absolute, deposed him; whereupon he re- 
tired into France, become abbot of St. Germain. 

Michael W ionowiski was next elected, anno 1670, 
in whose reign the |‘urks conquered the province 
of Podolia, and besieged Leopol, compelling the 
Poles to pay them an annual tribute; whereupon the 
Turks abandoned Leopol, 


A new war breaking out John Sobieski, the 


crown general, gained a great victory over the Turks; }) 


but the Poles refusing to keep the field any longer, 
he obtained no great fruits of his victory. Wisnow. 
iski dying anno, 1674, the Poles eleeted Sobieski 
their King, in regard of his services against th: 
Turks, it was this Sobeiski who joined the Duke 
of Lorrain, the imperial general, when the Turks 
besiged Vienna in 1683, and obtained that decisive 
victory, which compelled the infidels to abandon 
Hungary not long after. 

On the death of Sobeiski, Frederick Augustus, 

Elector of Saxony, was chosen King of Poland anno 
1698, in opposition to the Prince of Conti, who 
was proclaimed King by the French faction, but 
obliged to retire into France; and the following year, 
1699, at a treaty between the Turks on the one 
part and the Germans and Poles on the other, at 
Carlowitz, the ‘Turks restored Padolia with the city 
of Caminiee, to Poland, After this the Poles insis- 
ited that the King should send back his Saxon for- 
ces to Germany; which not being readily complied 
with, the diet came to a resolution, that the gentry 
‘should mount on horseback, and drive the Saxons 
out of the kingdom; the King, however, found 
means to retain these forces by representing that 
they were necessary to oppose the Swedes in Livo- 
nia. And in the year 1700, he entered into a con- 
federacy with the Danes, Russians and Branden- 
burghers, against Charles XII. King of Sweden; in 
‘which war Augustus was defeated in several bat- 
jtles by the Swedes; who deposed him, and advan- 
iced Stanislaus to the throne of Polard anno, 1704. 
The King of Sweden afterwards pursued King 
Agustus into Saxony, took every town there sub- 
ject to Agustus, except Dresden, and raised vast con- 
tributions after which he had the assurance to visit 
King Augustus in Dresden, without a guard, and 
take his leave of him. 

King Stanislaus remained on the throne of Po- 


Jand until the year 1709, when Charles XII being 
Gefeated by the Russians at Pultoway and obliged 


to take refuge in Turkey,King Augustus reascended 
the throne of Poland, though he had sworn not to 
disturb Stanislaus in the possession of it. He kept 
a considerable body of Saxons about him afterwards, 
in order to prevent another revolution, «and his al- 


| lies the Russians lived at discretion in Poland for 
/Many years, plundering and ravaging the country 


in a terrible manner, under pretence of arrears due 
to them for their services against Sweden; which 
occasioned a misunderstanding between Agustus 
and the Czar, which ran so high that the Russians 


suggested to the Poles that Agustus intended to 
make the crown hereditary to his family. 

Some time after the populace at Thorn (which 
is a Protestant town in Polish Prussia) insulting a 
Popish procession, anno 1724. their magistrates and 
several citizens were condemned to die by commiis- 
sioners sent from the court of Poland to inquire 
into the affair, for not suppressing the tumult: 
‘in whose behalf most of the Protestant powers of 

Europe interposed, threating to revenge the magis- 
trates death, if they were executed, but the Vienna 
and Hanover treaties engaging the attention of the 
powers of Europe at this time, the unfortunate 
Protestant citizens of Thorn, were executed. No- 
thing more remarkable happened in this reign, un- 
less it were the Poles attacking the Saxon forces and 
compelling them to leave that kingdom. 

Augustus II. dying in the year 1733, his son Au- 
gustus III, was advanced to the throne of Poland 
by the interest of the Austrians and Russians, tho’ 


the French faction had proclaimed King Stanislaus, 


who retiring to Dartzic, was besieged in that city 
by the Saxons and Russians; and escaping from 
thence retired into France, whereupon, his party 
submitted, and swore allegiance to King Augustus. 

Two of his daughters were married into the Bour- 
| bon family, one to the King of the Two Sicilies, 
‘the other 16 the Daiiphin of France. ‘he Pol sh 
| nobility, always jealous of their Wberties, avjeared 
at dfferent times to suspect that he had a design 
to vender the crown hereditary in this family. Du- 
ring the war which ended in 1763, ihey made not 
ihe leasi motion for h's assistance, ibough the King 
of Prussia grievously harassed his electorate of Sax- 
ony, and used the revenues of it as his own. Hav- 
ing gone to reside at Dresden, capital of Saxony, 
upon the restoration of peace, he soon had the mor- 
tification to see his second son Prince Charles, 0- 
dliged, by a body of Russian troops to leave the 
dutchy of Courland, a fief of Poland, into the pos- 
session of which he had got him put in 1748, and 
give place to John Ernest Biron who had formerly 
been Duke, and was subsequently formally recog- 
nized as such by the Poles. 

Augustus III. being old, and his health declining, 
strong parties and confederacies. *» the view of a 
vacancy in the throne, were formed amon, ‘he 
grandees, which seemed to threaten one anc‘her 
with hostilities; and so furmshed the Express of 
Russia with an occasion for sending o buay of her 
troops into Poland, under the colo: of her being o- 
bliged by treaties, to preserve the peace of the 
country. His Polish Majesty diced a j-resde:. ‘he 
Sth of November, 1763. iis eldest con, who of 
course succeeded the of Saxony. soon 
had a strong party in his inieres among the Poles, 
which the courts of Vienna and Versailles would 
have supported by their influence; bui he sudden- 
ly died the 17th of December f ‘lowing. 

Great numbers had previou }y entered inte con 
federacies to oppose all foreigners. ‘That sc home 
was countenanced by declaraticns fiom th» 
press of Russia and his Prussian Majesty 5 an the 
Grand Signior gave an intimation to the same pur 

The Russian troops in the country were 


augmented and assisted in obliging those who opp 
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sed the measures resolved on in the diet of convo-| 
cation, to take refuge in flight. ; 

Count Sianislaus Poniatowiski, a native Pole, 
who ia his younger days, made the tour of Europe, 
is Said to speak several languages well, and to be a 
lover of arts and sciences to whom the courts of Pe- 
tersburg and Berlin had shewn particular marks of 
favour, was elected King on the 6th of September 
1764, and was next day proclaimed by the name of 
Stanislaus Augustus, without so much as an attempt, | 
or ev@n a mot.on, to restore their old king Stanis-, 
laus, though then alive; but who died at his palace’ 
in Lorrain on February 23, 1766. | 

It should have been remembered that in 1763, | 
the Poles acknowledged Ducal Prussia to be in-. 
dependent of them, on condition that it should re- | 
vert to Poland on failure of male issue. ‘The elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, Frederic Duke of Prus- 
sia, first assumed the style of King in 1700. Poland, | 
never formally acknowledged that title till it was 
done by convocation diet in 1764; his Prussiafi Majes- | 
ty at the same time engaging, that neither he, nor a- 


ny of his successors, should lay claim to any part 
of Polish Prussia. 


THE ARTIST. 


PERKINS’ LETTER. 
Concluded. 

My beliefis, that water cannot be brought into con- 
tact with iron, heated to about 1200°, without a force | 
equal to the maximum pressure of steam, which is equal 
to about 4000 atmospheres, when water is heated to a- 
bout 1200°. That pressure would, I believe, keep in 
contact iron at any degree of heat, and the steam would 
then be as dense as water. It is very evident that if it 
would require that force to keep the water in contact, 
heated as it was at the vent hole thirty atmospheres must | 
be insufficient to effect this: but the experiment affords, 
some data towards answering the question, at what dis- | 
tance from the heated metal the water remained, when | 
under the pressure of thirty atmospheres?—-We may | 
safely aver, that it exceeded one eighth of an inch, as the 
hole was one quarter of an inch in diameter. 


After commencing this letter, I ascertained that my 
patent was likely in a few days to pass the great real, and | 
have delayed forwarding it, until I could give you some 
account of the effects upon the minds of those engineers, 
who were open to convictior:, of an experiment perform- 
ed before them. The patent has been sealed, and the en- 
gine has had its power, and economy tested. The result 
has been so satisfactory, that an engineer, who employs, 
at least, 300 hands, has taken orders to make engines, 
[for I license them out,]with the following guarantee, | 
viz.: that of saving half of the fuel, and three-fourths of | 
the weight and bulk, with less liability of derangement 
than ordinary engines. This engineer, whose name is’ 
Penn, and who is frequently employed by government, is | 
now making an engine for steam navigation, with a nine | 
inch cylinder and twenty inch stroke; he joins me in’ 
guaranteeing it to be of sixty horse power. It will not 
occupy more than one sixth of the room, nor exceed one | 
sizth of the weight of the ordinary Boulton and Watt’s 
engine, of the same power. 

I have sent you the last “London Journal of Arts, 
&c.”’ which eontains some account of my engine, which 
is nearly correct as far as it goes: It should, however, 
have stated, that the piston was eight inches in diameter, 
that it was a twenty inch, single stroke engine, and good 
seventy horse power, and consuming one-fourth of the 
coal of a condensing engine. The weight on the end of 
the lever was three hundred, instead uf one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

You may, my dear sir, depend on what I have written ;' 
it is the result of actual expetiment, and there is no fala- 


| the tables are now turned, and my triumph over those 


‘of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, some officers of 
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cy in it. Having succeeded in making a piston which 
requires no oil, I am determined to ascertain the limits to 
which pressure can be carried. I am now making a 
smal] engine, strong enough to bear 2000 pounds per inch, 
and when done, you shall know the result. Nothing but 
the piston will limit the power. 

The victory which I have obtained has been a glorious 
one forme. For the last three months, many of the en- 
gineers have declared me insane, as I have asserted, that 
I could condense, and produce a vacuum under the pist- 
on without either an air pump, or condensing water; but 


who have illiberally assailed me is complete. By the 
next packet you may expect drawings, &c. of my engine; 
and I hope, within one short year, to, take a seat with 
my friend Dr. Jones, by the side of a generator, sustain- 
ing a pressure of 3000 pounds to the square inch; for this 
pressure of the generator is required to produce a work- 


ing power of 2000 pounds to the square inch, upon the 
piston. 

I have several times mentioned the name of our friead 
Lukens, who is here, and in pretty good health. He has 
been introduced to many of the first characters, and is 
considered as very clever, particularly by one of the 
greatest philosophers and best judges of the age. His 


fame is already high, and is rising, but it must of course 
require a residence here of some time for him to be esti- 
mated and remunerated according to his merits. 
This letter has been written a few lines at a time, as I | 
could catch a spare moment, and sometimes at intervals | 
of severaldays. You likewise know that the business | 
of writing is one in which I do not profess to be at 
home; you will, therefore, I am sure, excuse any inaccu- 
racy, or want of connexion, which it may exhibit, and | 
believe me tobe, Yours, truly, 
JACOB PERKINS. 


SHOEING OF HORSES, 

Mr. Loundon has an article on horse-shoeing, long e- 
novgh to fill two or three of our columns. He con- 
demns the French shoe, which is convex below, turning 
up at the toe and heel, and remarks that ‘‘a horse stands 
pretty much in the same way with an unhappy cat, shod 
by unlucky boys with walnut shells.”’ He approves 
however, of the French mode of fastening, which con- 
sists in punching a square hole for each nail, without any 
gutter between the nail holes. The square holes grow 
smaller almost through the shoe, and the nail head is 
made tapering so as to fit and fillthe hole. Mr. L. says 
the shoe should be perfectly level on the ground surface, 
and of the same thickness throughout. He is opposed to 
the use of the butteris in parting the hoof, and recom- 
mends that this operation be performed with a drawing 
knife.—In the level districts of England, most of the 
horse shoes are made without corks, [called calkins, 
cockers, or turn ups, by the English. ] In Flandersr, a flat 
country, the use of corks is almost entirely abandoned. 
In the United States these turn ups are absolutely ne- 
cessary.— Hampshire Gazette. 


NEW STEAM CARRIAGE, 
We had the pleasure of witnessing a trial made a short 
time ago, of the new carriage which is impelled by steam 
only, in the barrack yard, Albany Road, in the presence 


the Guards, &c. &c. From the many fruitless attempts 
that had previously been made, by men of science tno, 
to apply steam power to the propulsion of such carriages 
as should be practically useful on ordinary roads, we 
went (o this exhibition with very faint anticipations of 
the success of the very ingenious iaventor, Mr. Gurney. 
As far as the trial made, however, enables us to judge, 
we venture to pronounce that the time is not fer distant 
when we shall travel with much greater speed and at 
much smaller expense than hitherto.—The carriage went 


twenty-one minutes, an average of nearly 9 miles an hour. 

There is nothing in the appearance of the vehicle to 
lead the spectator to suppose it propelled by steam; it 
makes no more nyise than an ordinary travelling carriage; 
nor is there any annoyance from steam or smoke, nor 
[as we are assured }danger from fire. It is further stated, 
that the carriage can go up hill with perfect ease and be 
managed with the utmost facility and nicety. Mr Gur- 
aey expressed his expectation tobe able to exhibit a 
complete specimen publickly in about three weeks. We 
cannot help remembering, however, that between twenty 
and thirty years ago, Mr. Trevethick exhibited near this 
very spot, a carriage propelled by steam, which went 
thirty miles an hour: we must, therefore, wait before we 
pledge ourselves forthe complete success of any plan of 
this kind. Those machines now in use upon the raii- 
roads in the north of England, form as yet the only use- 
ful application of the principle.—Literary Gaz. 
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Of the Air Pump. 
The philosophical instrument, called an Air Pump, 
was discovered in 1654, by Otto Guerick, a German, 


'|who made several imporiant diseoveries on light and 


colors. Sir Robert Boyle was the first who adapted it to 


|| real use; he improved it and converted it to philosophi- 


cal purposes. 

In the hands of Guerick it was a mechanical instru- 
ment; in those of Boyle, it was truly a philosophical ma- 
chine. By this machine we can readily empty a glass 
vessel of the air contained in it, and place in it what bod- 
ies we please, in order to compare the changes which 
they undergo by being kept from the air, with those 
which are exposed to it. In this way we acquirea 
know ledge of the eifects of the air in general. 

A common water pump will give us a good idea of 
the nature ofan air pump. It consists, as is well known, 
of a hollow cylinder, tube or pipe, in ‘which a piston, 
that is, a moveable stopper or box is alternately raised, 
and depressed, by means of an iron rod, attached to the 
handle ofthe pump. In the piston there is a valve. 
This is a very simple piece of mechanism, which opens 
by any pressure from below, and is shut by any press- 
ure from above, greate: than that from below, like the 
flap of a bellows. Thus in a common bellows the rai- 
sing of the upper lid creates a partial vacuum in the 
body; the pressure of the external air raises up the 
valve or flap; and when the bellows is full of air, the 
contrary action closes the valves by the pressure of the 
air within and forces it out at the nozzle. 

With regard to the pump, when the piston is forced 
down, the vaive is opened below, by the pressure of the 
air, or whatever fluid the pump may contain. The flvid 
then passes above the valve, and is lifted up by tke raising 
of the piston, and the valve being then shut by the press- 
ure of the fluid above it. When the piston is raised, a 
vacuum is created in the lower part of the pump, and the 
fluid will rush into this space, where it finds no resistance, 
eo that there is a constant supply, till the reservoir which 
contains the fluid is wholly or almost exhausted. To fa- 
cilitate the working of the pump, there is generally a 
valve near the bottom of the pipe which is opened by the 
rushing in of the fluid, but is closed by the forcing down 
of the piston, so that the fluid cannot be driven back by 
the piston when it is depressed. 


Curious Fact in Natural History.—Some workmen 
falled a large oak in Southwich recently, and on cutting 
it into logs, came upon a cavity in the trunk near the 
lower limbs, from which ran out as was judged about one 
hundred gallons of warter. The part containing the wa- 
ter was perfectly sound, above, below, and around, and 
the topmost branches were green and thrifty. As we 


round the Regent’s Park, from the Diorma gate, in 


have never heard of asimilar circumstance, we refer it to 
the speculations of the Naturalist.-- Westfield Register. 
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cousin of Col. Zebulon Builer, the gentleman who. 
was in command in the militia of Wyoming. : 


THE CAEINET, 
Conducted by Histone trash 
You tread the long extent of backward time.” 


OLD WYOMING, 

When Campbell wrote his beautiful and tender 
poem of Gertrude of Wyoming; when he painted | 
her, and the romantic borders of the noble Susque- 
hanna, in all the beauty of a poet’s imagination, he 


jittle thought that his splendid coloring was less) 


luxuriant than that in which nature, with a lavish’ 
hand, had already dressed it. Indeed, if he were 
to wander among the scenes which his classic pen | 
has so finely’ sketched, he would be delighted and 
confounded at the exuberance of natural beauties, | 
and exciaim with Addison, 


How has kind heaven adorned toe happy land, 
And scattered blessings with a liberal hand! 

The valley of the Susquehanna, at that point on 
which stands the town of Wilkesbarre, unites, with 
salubrity of atmosphere, an assemblage of beauties, 
rural and picturesque, Seldom found within a com- 
pass so confined, A strip of fertile land on either 
side of the river, terminating by a range of lofty 
mountains, whose blue tops, rising one above anothi- 
er, present a bold but romantic outline on the dis- 
tant horizon. Beneath them flows the Susquehan- 
na—not ‘unknown to song”’—-whose distant wind- 
ings may be traced far away, as they peep out ab- 
raptly from behind some mountain outlet. No 


wonder that to this delightful spot the wishes of the | 


sagacious aborigines should have been directed. No 
wonder that the white man shonld have found their 
wigwamis rising up amidst the darkness of the wil- 
derness, when his rapacious spirit first Jed him into 
this romantic region. Neither should we wender 


that the all-grasping spirit which impelled, and, 


which has consigned too many of their names to 
endless infamy, should have early incited them to 
dispossess the aboriginal proprietors of their peace-_ 
ful homes: and they succeeded. Many years the 
whites had held undisturbed possession of the val- 
ley of Wyoming; had ploughed its fertile fields un- 


delivered up without opposition—the other was ta- 


| the river. 
|, Kingston with the greatest part of the armed force 


molested; levelled the traces of its ancient inhabit- 
ants, their wigwams, and the burial places of their 
chief and warriors, and changed it intoa flounshing | 
settlement, when that tremendous strug<le for liber- 
ty, the Revolutionary War, scattered over this 
country the firebrands of rapine and bloodshed.— 
The people were divided on the momentous ques- 
tions to be decided; and Whig and Tory distine- 
tions scon became apparent. ‘Those devoted to the 
interests of the latter, sought refuge among the sur-| 
rounding tribes of Indians, whom they incited to a. 


sure and deadly revenge. In the language of Amer- 


_ica’s great historian, their numbers gradually in-) 
_ereased, and their resentments sustained no dimi-, 


nution, At their head was a Col. Joho Butler, the! 


were unfortunately intercepted by the tories of 
Pennsylvania. “Meanwhile, the inhabitants, for 
their security, took refuge in their forts, 

On the first of July, a body supposed to be nearly 


sixteen hundred strong, composed of about three 
hundred Indians, Ied by their own chiefs, and a 


number of tories, painted like Indians, under the 
command of Co}. John Butler, broke into the Wy- 
oming settlement, and obtained easy possession of 
one of the two upper forts, which being garrisoned 
as it is alleged, chiefly by concealed tories, was 


ken. 

‘The two principal forts. Kingston and Wilkes- 
barre, were near each other, on opposite sides of | 
Col. Zebulon Butler marched into 


of the country, and a number of women and chil- 
dren took refuge in the saine place, After reject- 
ing a summons to surrender, he proposed a parley, 
and a place at some distance from the fort was 
agreed on for a meeting of the chiefs. He march- 
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ed cut with four hundred men, to the place appoint- | 
ed, where no person was found on the part of the_ 
enemy; but at a still greater distance from the fort, | 
at the foot ofa mountain, a flag was exhibited, | 
which retired as he approached, as if apprehensive | 
of danger from the enemy. Col. Butler continued 
to advance until he found himself almost enveloped 
by the enemy, who ran and firedon him, Notwith-| 
‘standing the effect to be expected from such cir- 


cumstances, his troops displayed such a degree of 
firmness, and acquitted themselves with so much. 
resolution, that the advantage was rather on their 
side; when a soldier, either through treachery or! 
cowa:dice, cried out, ‘the Colonel has ordered a | 
retreat.” Immediately confusion was succeeded 
by atotal rout. The troops fled towards the river, 
which they endeavored to pass, in order to enter 
fort Wilkesbarre; the enemy pursued “with the fu- 
ry of devils,” and of the four hundred who had 
marched out on this unfertanaie parley, only about 
twenty escaped. Fort Kingston was immediately 
invested, and to increase the terror of the garrison, 
_and impress on them the horrors of their situation, 


‘the bleeding sealps of their murdered countrymen 


were sent in for their inspection, 


Col Zebulon Butler having withdrawn himself, 
‘and family down the river, Col. Dennison, the 
commanding officer, went out to inquire of the offi- 
‘cer commanding the besieger, what terms would 
be allowed the garrison on surrendering the fort? 
Uniting to Spartan brevity, more than cannibal | 
‘ferocity, this tutored savage answered in two words, | 
«The hatchet.” Having lost great part of his: 
garrison, being unable to hold out longer, and not 


supposing it poss.ble that the unresisting could be. 
coolly and del.berately massacred, Col. Dennison | 
surrendered at discretion. He misunderstood the | 
‘character of those into whose hands he had fallen. 


. 
The threat of Butler was executed with serupulons 


The commencement of the year had furnished | punctuality. After selecting a few prisoners, the) 


news indicative of hostile designs on the part of the, 


great body of the people in the fort were enclosed | 
Indians, but asthe time approached, when the great. in the houses, fire was applied to them, and they 


blow they meditated was to be given, the cunning | were consumed together. 


policy of increasing its effect, by lulling into secur- 
“ty those against whom it was to be directed, was. 


succéssfully resorted to. Several messengers came. 


in from the hostile tribes charged with assurances. 


of their peaceful dispositicns, and Butler himself, 
in a numerous assemblage of Savages, declared in. 
their peculiar language, that he was about to with-. 
draw to Detroit, «his hand being too short to do 


any thing this year. Their designs, however, 


were penetrated; and it is said that letters were 
despatched to Congress and the General; stating the 
dangers to which they were exposed. Their letters 


Butler then passed over to Wilkesbarre, which 
was surrendered without resistance. The etlort, 


was voavailing, The continental soldiers, amount- 
ing to about seventy, were backed to pieces. The 
remaining men, with the women and children, 
shared the fate of their brethren in Kingston—they 
perished in the flames, 

All show of resistance was now terminated, but 
the ruin contemplated was not yet complete. Near 
three thousand persons had escaped—flying without | 


money, clothes, or food, they sought for safety in: 


to mollify the revengeful fury which governed him i 


) 
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the interior country. fo prevent their returning, 
every thing remaing behind (hein was doomed to 
destruction. Fire aud the sword were alternately 
applied; and all the houses and improvements 
the labor of years bad provided, as well as every 


| living animal which could be found, were destroy- 


ed. The settlements of the tories alone were pre- 
served They appeared, says Mr. Gordon, as isl- 
ands in the midst of surrounding ruin. 

Some peculiar instances of barbarity have been 
related in the deiails given of this expedition, at 
which human nature recoils. Parents were mur- 
dered by their children, and brothers and sisters 
fell by the hands of brothers. Of such erimes ave 
we capable, when the torch of civil discord is once 
lighted among us, and all the endearing social ties 
— swecten life, axe made to yield to political 

ury! 

‘The incursions of irregulars may be ofien repeat- 
ed, but are seldomof long duration. ‘Ihe invaders 
of Wyoming withdrew from the country which 
they had thus laid waste, before the arrival of the 
continental troops which were detached to meet 


them, 


Even at this distant day, there remain a few sur- 
vivors of this awful and heart-rending visitation. 
A few who went out with Col. Zebulon Butler to 
meet the deceitful flag of truce, and who escaped, 
still repeat the harrowing events of that terrible 
catastrophe, ‘Their relations of it should be pre- 
served; for the time wil] soon arrive when the de- 
parting worthies of those iron times will be no more 
among us. by one they depart, leaving those 
who survive, a bright, and almost saered charge for 
their descendants to console and cherish. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CAPTAIN NATHAN HALE, 

After the unfortunate engagement on Long Isi- 
and, Gen. Washington called a council of war, 
who determined on an immediate retreat to New- 
York. ‘The intention was prudently concealed 
from the army, who knew not whither they were 
going, but imagined it was to attack the enemy. — 
The field artillery, tents, baggage, and about 9,000 
men, were conveyed .to the city of New York, over 
Fast river, more then a mile wide, in less than 
thirteen hours, and without the knowledge of the 
British, though not six hundred yards distant.— 
Frovidence in a remarkable manner favored the re- 
treating army. ‘Lhe wind, which seemed to pre- 
vent the troops getting over at the appointed hour 
afterwards shifted to their wishes, 

Perhaps the fate of America was never suspen- 
ded by a more brittle thread than previously to this 
memorable retreat. A spectacle is here presented 
of an army destined for the defence of a great con- 
tinent, driven to the narrow borders of an island, 
with a victorious army double its number in front, 
with navigable waters in its rear; constantly liable 
to have its communication cut off by the enemy’s 
navy and every tioment exposed to an attack.— 
‘The presence of mind which animated the comman- 
der in chief in this eritical situation, the prudence 
with which all the necessary measures were exect- 
ted, redounded as much or more to his honor than 
the most brilliant victories. An army to which A- 
merica looked for safety, preserved; a general, who 
was considered as an host himself, saved for the fu- 
ture necessities of his country. Had not however. 
the circumstances of the night, of the wind and 
weather, been favorable, the plan, however welt 
concerted, must have been defeated. ‘l'o a geod 
Providence, therefore, are the people of America 
indebted for the complete success of an enterprise 
so important in its consequences. 
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This retreat left the British in complete possess- 

ion of Long Island. What could be their future 
operations remained uncertain. ‘To obtain inform- 
ation of their situation, their strength, and future 
movements, was of high importance, For this 
purpose Gen. Washington applied to Col. Knowlton 
who commanded the regiment of light-infantry which 
formed the rear of the American army, and de- 
.sired him to adopt some mode of gaining the neces- 
sary information. Col. Knowlton communicated 
this request to Capr. Naraan Hacer, of Connec- 
ticut, who was a captain in his regiment. 

This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, 
and considering that an opportunity presented it- 
self by which he might be useful to his country, at 
once offered himself a volunteer for this hazardous 
service. He passed in disguise to Long Island, 
examined every part of the British army, and ob- 
tained the best possible information respecting the 
situation and future operations. 

In his attempt to retarn he was apprehended, 
carried before Sir William Howe, and the proof 
of his object. was so clear, that he frankly acknow]- 
edged who he was, and what were his views. Sir 
Win. Howe at once gave an order to have him exe- 
cuted the next morning. ; 

This order was accordingly executed in a most 
unfeeling manner, and by as greata savage as ever 
disgraced humanity. A clergyman whose atten- 
dance he desired was refused; a bible for a few 
moments’ devotion, was not procured, although he 
wished it. Letters, which on the morning of his 
execution, he wrote to his mother and other friends 

‘were destroyed, and this very extraordinary reason 
given by the provost marshal, “that the rebbels 
should not know that they had a man in their ar- 
my who could die with so much firmness,” 


Unknown to all around him, without a single 


friend to offer him the least consolation, thus fell as} 


amiable and as worthy a young man as America 
coald boast, with this, as his dying ohservation : that 
‘she only lamented that he had but one life to loose 
for his country:” 

Although the manner of this execution will ever 
be abhored by every friend to humanity, and reli- 
gion, yet there eannot be a question but the sen- 
tence was conformahle to the rujes of war, and the 
practice of nations in similar cases. 


It is however, but justice to the character of 
Capt. Hale to observe, that his motives for engaging 
in this service were entirely different from those 
which generally influence others in similar circum- 
stances, Neither expectation of promotion, nor pe- 
euniary reward, induced him to this attempt. A 
sense of duty, a hope that he might in this way be 
useful to his country, and an opinion, which he had 
adopted, that every kind of service necessary to the 
general good became honorable by being necessary, 
were the great motives which induced him to en- 
gage in an enterpise by which his connexions lost 
a most amiable friend, and his country one of its 
most promising supporters. | 

The fate of this most unfortunate young man, 
excites the most interesting reflections. ‘To see 
such a character in the flower of youth, cheerfully 
treading in the most hazzardous paths, influenced 
by the purest intentions, and only, emulous to do 
good to his country, without the imputation of a 
crime, fall a victim to policy, must have been woun- 
ding to the ser to his enemies. 

Should a comparison be drawn between Major 
Andre and Capt. Hale, injustice would be done to 
the latter, should he not be plaeed on an equal 
ground with the former. While almostevery histori- 
an of the revolution has celebrated the virtues and la- 
mented the fate of Andre, Hale ‘has remained un- 


noticed, and it is scarcely known suck a character 
existed. 

To the memory of Andre, his country have erect-| 
ed the most magnificent monuments, and bestowed, 
on his family the highest honors and most liberal 
rewards. To the memory of Hale, not a stone’ 


has been erected, nor an inscription to preserve his’ 
ashes from insult. 


THE MEDLEY. 


A Rowxanp ror an Ouiver. —A few years since, | 
a man living in an adjacent town, had occasion to 
transact some business at Canton, and as he was 
an excellent pedestrain, he determined to walk. | 
He arrived at Farmington about 11 o’cloosk, and’ 
called fora lunchoen. ‘The landlord set before 
him a mug of cider, and some bread and cheese.— 
After despatching his frugal meal, he asked the 
| price, and was told it was twenty-five cents. Our 
traveller was astonished at the exorbitancy of the 
demand, and protested against the payment. 


“Why,” said the landlord, “if a man calls for a 


a dinner, he pays a quarter of a dollar, and a Jun- 
cheon is the same.” 


“Very good, Mr. Boniface,” said the pedestrain, 
“P}) pay your bill, but believe me, When I assure) 
you that I will requite your kindness before many 
days.” 

The traveller left Canton on the following mor- 
ning, having his scheme of revenge well matured. 
/ He ate no breakfast, but drank bitters enough to 
| create 4 most ravenous appetite; and by the time he 
reached Farmington, which was about 1 o’clock, he 
| was prepared to swallow any thing eatable. He 
| desired the landlord, who did not recognise him, to 
prepare dinner as speedily as possible. Boniface in- 
| formed him, that four of the select men were to dine 
with him that day, and he accordingly served up a 
nice pig, but as they would be unable to eat the 
whole of him, if he would carve handsomely, he 
might make his dinner out of the porker. He no- 
thing loth, sat down, and in the’space of 30 minutes, 
managed to strip every bone, and devour the whole 
pig. He then called in the landlord, and request- 
ed to know how much he had to pay. 

‘Twenty-five cents, I *spose;” replied the publi- 
can, with a most rueful elongation of vissage; but I 
gave four-and sixpence for the pig.”=—Mid. Gaz. 

Intsw ANSwers—lI have often heard it remarked. 
and complainad of by travellers and strangers, that | 
they never could get a true answer from any Inish | 
peasants as to distances, when on a journey. For | 
many years I myself thought it most unaccountable. 
if you meet a peasant on your journey, and ask him 
how far, for instance, to Ballinrobe? he will prob- 
ably say it is “three short miles.” You travel on, 
and are informed by the next peasant you meet, 
that ‘‘it is five long miles.” On you go, and the 
next will tell ‘your honor” it is “four miles, or a- 
bout that same.” 
honor stops at three miles, you’ll never get there!” 
But, on pointing to a town just before you, and in- 
quiring what place that is, he replies, “Oh! plaze 
your honor, that’s Ballinrobe, sure enough!” Why 
you said it was more than three miles off!” “Oh 
yes! to be sure, said sartain, that’s trom my own 
‘cabin, plaze your honor. We’re no scollards in 
in this country. Arrah! how can we tell any dis- 
tance, plaze your honor, but from our little cabins? 
Nobody but the schoolmaster knows that, plaze your 
honor.”—Barrington’s Skeiches. 


Some caution is requisite, in passing our opinions 
upon strangers; a caution however, which few of us 


The fourth will swear “if sent 


a gentleman seid to Lord-Chesterfield, “pray, my 
lord w ho “is the tall, awkward Woman, yonder?” 
“That lady sir,” rephed Lord Chesterfield, “is my 


| sister.” The gentleman reddened with confusion, 


and stammered out, “no, no, my lord I beg your par. 
don; 1 meant that very ugly woman, who stands 


| next the Queen.” «That lady, sir,” ansfered 


mrt Chesterfield calmly, “that lady sir, is my 
wife.” 


Sane Frorp.—During the Peninsular war a 
French General, while engaged in action, was a- 
bout taking a pinch of snaff from the box of an 
Aide-de-camp on his right hand, when the latter 
was struck with a ball, which killed him on the spot. 
The General immediately turned to an Aide-de- 
camp on the left, and said, “I will thank you, sir, 
to give me a pinch of snuff out of your box, as our 
friend has taken his along with him.” 


A worthy clergyman in the country, caused a 
road to be made through his grounds for the a¢com- 
modation of the neighbourhood. While he was 
superintending the workmen, a nobleman rode by. 
whose life was not quite so regular as it ought to 
have been. As he passed, he accosted the clergy- 
man thus—‘‘Well doctor, for all your pains I take 
it this is not the road to heaven.—‘True,” replied 


he, ‘‘for if it had been, I should have wondered at 
seeing your lordship here.” 


AnecpotTe.—A wag passing a livery stable one 
day, in front of which several horses were tied, 
stopped suddenly and gazed at them for some time 
with a phiz indicating the utmost astonishment, and 
then addressed the owner, who was standing near, 
and asked him, “if he made horses,”—‘‘make hor- 
ses?” said the knight of the broom and currycomb, 
“no! why do you ask such a question?” Only,” re- 


plied he, ‘because I observe you have several frames 
set up!” 


PROGNOSTICS OF THE WEATHER, INDICATED BY 
BIRDS AND OTHER ANIMALS.—=A German writer. 
whose work is noticed in the “Bulletin des Scien 
ces,” says that birds, and some animals have a fore- 
sight of the changes of the weather. The feathers 
of birds are electrica] to a high degree, and he as- 
cribes to this their sensibility to a change in the at- 


mosphere. He gives the following indications among 
others. 


Signs oF FAIR WEATHER.—When swallows fly 
very high (because flies are then high in the air;) 
ravens and hawks make more noise than usual; 
wrens sing from 9 to 10 o’clock, A. M. and from 
4to 5 P. M. (their song after these hours announ- 
ces rain;) glow worms are stirring in the evening; 
insects and flies spert in the air after sunset; bats 
show themselves late; spiders weave their nets qui- 
etly, and extend them much, - 


Siens or Ratn.— When ducks and geese plunge 
into the water, shake themselves, and make a noise; 
swallows fly low; domestic fowls, patriges and small 
birds sport in the sand; cocks crow immediately 
after sunset; larks, sparrows, linits and robbins sing 
ror make a noise in the morning; peacocks and owls 
cry louder and more frequently than usual in the 
night; sheep and goats skip about, and quarrel; _ 
hogs play and scatter about their food; cats rub .. 
their head and ears; dogs become restless, scratch. 
the ground, and grow] in barking; foxes bark; frogs |: 
croak more than usual; bats do not leave their re- 
treats in.the evening; spiders work but little, and 
make short threads; flies bite the legs of horses and - 
cattle, and-fly about tumultuously; fish are disturb- 


adopt. At a publick levee.at the court of St. James, |{ ed. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1827. 


Potanp.—The late arrivals from Europe, bring re- 


ports that the coronation of Nicholas, emperor of Russia, 


as king of Poland, will take place at Warsaw in Septem- 


ber, when the convocation of the Diet of that kingdom is 


alto expected to be made. Poland, asa nation, it may 
be said, has ceased to exist. She is at present a mere 
dependent, subject to the will of foreign powers; and, 
therefore, whatever may relate to her, politically, can be 
of little importance, or interest, to the world a* large; 
yet, ‘it is pleasant to run over her past history, and learn 


what she has been. It is, perhaps, profitable to scan the 


history of nations that were once powerful and influen- 
tial, but that are now known only by the record of their 
former greatness. With this view, and with a belief that 
a few of the leading features in the history of this country, 


would be acceptable, at least, to our young readers, we 


bave prepared the following sketch. 


In the present condition of Poland, we see the ruins of 


a powerful kingdom, —the wreck of ancient Sal matia;— 
all that :emains of a nation that once occupied an eminent 


place among the kingdoms of the earth. While the Rus- 


sians were known only as a barbarous people, wandering 
savages,—while Sweden, and Austria, and Prussia, were 
known but in name, Poland was a powerful state. Its 
government was based on republican principles; and was 
styled a Republic by the Poles in their acts of state. The 


legislative power was lodged in the states, and the exec- 
utive power in the senate; the king being president, when 


present, ‘hough his presence was not necessary to enable 


them to aet. The election of the king took place on the 
plains of Warsaw; and immediately afier his election be- 
ing declared, he was obliged to sign an instrument called 
the Pucta Conventa, engaging not to introduce foreign 
forces, or prefer foreigners, or other persons, to office, 
except natives of the province where they were to exe- 
cute their respective offices; and though the king appoint- 
ed the officers of state, they were only accountable to the 

republic, by whorn they were paid. It was not in the 
_ power of the king to displace an officer; and if he broke 
the Pacta Conventa, his subjects were justified in resist- 
ing and depoxing him. He had no control over the public 
treasure; all the forces and officers of state being paid 
by the republic. He had a revenue, however of L.140,- 
000 per annum. He could not make war or peace with- 


eut the consent of the states. The Diet, or assembly of 


ihe states, consisted of the senate, or representatives and 
deputies of every palatinate [county] or city; which 
usually met once every two years; but could be summon- 
ed together oftener by the king if occasion required.— 
_ Thus we see that Poland was, in principle, a confederacy 
of united states. Every county could make laws for its 
- own government, if not in collision with the general laws 
of the republic. The king’s titles were--King of Po- 
land, Great Duke of Lithuania, Duke of Russia, 
Prussia, Massovia, Samagicia, Kiovia, Volhinia, Pado- 
Ha, Padlachia, Livonia, Smolensko, Severia, and Czer- 
The forces of this country consisted entirely of horse, 
and at one time amounted to about 100,000. The Poles 
were expert horsemen, brave and powerful antagonists in 
the fleld. But, the power of its feudal nobility, the elec- 
tive nature of its sovereignty, and some other peculiari- 
ties of its constitution, together with the remoteness from 
any considerable intercourse of navigation and trade with 
the more civilized nations of Europe, prevented it from 
rising in the ‘scale of political importance, while the 
strength and greatness of the surrounding nations were 
exalted. Still, however, in the course of the seventeenth 
century it did not entirely lose its independence. The 
Poles were considered, fora while, as the guardians of 


venerated on account of their firm and valorous opposi- 
tion to those warrior propagators of the false religion of 
Mahomet. John Sobieski had the glory of delivering 
Vienna, almost in its last extremity of danger, from the 
siege of a mighty Turkish army. But the corruption 
and the contentions of the Polish nobles, with the ill com- 
pacted frame of the Polish constitution, in the begioning 
of the last century, reduced the Polish crown into the 
condition of a prize which the neighboring nations might 
contend tu acquire and to bestow. 


Poland was anciently the country of the Vandals, a 
| warlike people, by whom the Roman empire was once 
‘invaded. It became a kingdom a. p. 1000--Otho, em- 
peroror of Germany, conferring the title of king on Bo- 
neslaus. In 1772, a division of the country was effected 
by the king of Prussia, in conjunction with the empress 
_of Russia, and emperor of Germany, by which one third 
of Poland was shared by each of these powers; and in 
| 1792, a second division was projected by the empress of 
| Russia and king of Prussia, which the Polesstrenuously, 
though ineffectually, resisted. Gen. Kosciusko, two 
"years after, appeared at the head of a Polish army, to as- 
_sert the independence of his country, and to recover the 
|provinces so unrighteously wrested from it. 
‘successful against the king of Prussia, single handed, he 

was afterwards, in an engagement with the Russians, de- 
feated and taken prisoner. Warsaw was taken and plun- 


dered by the conquering army. Five thousand Poles fell | 
in its defence; and nine thousand citizens, men, women, 


kingdom, and to waste the remnant of his life in prison. 
Thus was the last spark of Polish independence ex- 
tinguished. Since this period, she has remained in bond- 
age, a vassal to her tyrannical conquerors and oppressors. 
Not acknowledged to have an existence in the scale of 
nations, she is known only by her past history. Those 
nations that were once accustomed to look to her as a 
superior, now hold her asa slave. While her sun has 
|been setting, their’s has arisen. Divested of internal 
power and resources, and guarded on every side by the 
strong, her future prospects are indeed dark and appall- 
ing. 

The present distribution of Poland is as follows:—to 
gerry belong Courland, Samogitia, the greater part of 
| Lathuauia, Polesia, Volhinia, and Podolia, haying, ac- 
cording to Hassel, a population of 4,223,300. To Aus- 
tria, Little Poland, a part of Podolia, new called Galicia 
and Lodomiria, and part of Masovia. To Prussia, Great 
Poland, Polachia, and a part of Masovia and Lithuania. 


Among the curiosities of this country, may be reckon- 


|| ed the wild men that are frequently found in in the woods, 


whither, it is supposed, their parents carried them in their 
infancy, to avoid the Tartars, who often made incursions 
into Poland, carrying off whole villages of people into 
slavery. Wpon a close pursuit, it is supposed that the 
women have been forced to leave their children behind 
them, for they are frequently found among the bears, by 
whom they are nourixhed, and taught to feed like them. 
Those that have been taken, go upon al] fours, though 
they stand sometimes upright. They have not the use of 
speech at first, but have been taught to speak by being 
brought into towns, and used kindly. They retain no 
memory of their former savage lives, when they come to 
be humanized and made conversable. 

The salt pits in Poland are wonderful caverns, several 
hundred yards deep, and, at the bottom, there are a thou- 
sand intricate winding» or labyrinths. These are exces- 
sively cold, and such storms of wind arise sometimes, as 
nothing can resist. One of these mines has yielded the 
republic the value of forty thousand pounds a year, and 
in them are three kinds of salt; one extremely hard, and 


| Europe, against the irruptions of the Turks; and were; 


Though | 


i= children, were inhumanly massacred! The unfortu- | 
| nate Stanislaus was compelled to resign his crown and’ 


as clear as crystal; another not so hard, but clearer; the 


third is soft and brittle, and of a pure white. The miners 
are forced to take great care of their lights; for the vapor, 
which is nitrous, will sometimes take fire, and set them 
in a flame. 

The gentlemen of Poland have aright to all mines 
found in their Jands, whether meta! or salt, except white 
salt, of which the king has an eighth, and some smal! de- 


mands which the queen, and the officers of state, have 
upon the rest. 


In the mountains of Kiof, on the frontiers of Russia, 
are a sort of catacombs, or subterranean vaults, which 
the ancients used for burying places; where it is said, 
human bodies, are found entire, that have been buried 
many ages, better embalmed than the Egyptian mummies. 


The assemblage of the Diet in September, will not, 
probably, affect the present condition of the country in 
any particular. The ostensible, and undoubtedly the real 
object, is to add to the splendor of the coronation; all 
parties, so far as we are capable of judging, being satisfied 
with the present division and guvernment. The Poles 
themselves might desire a different arrangement, but they 
have learned to make a virtue of necessity. 


[See page 272.] 


Execution or Srranc.—The execution of this in- 
dividual took place at Albany on the 24th.+So great 
was the concourse of people, that it was deemed expedient 
to accept the voluntary offers of the military, and thirteen 
companies forme and marched to the place of execution. 
It is thought there were present thirty thousand people ;— 
one fifth of whom were females !—who had better have 
been at home. The Albany rgus remarks:—‘* During 
several days past, Strang has appeared to be much sof- 
tened, and to evince a considerable degree of penitence. 
He was visited and prayed with yesterday morning, by 
the Kev. Mr. Lacey, and during the forenoon, when not 
interrupted, was engaged in silent but constant prayer. 
He experienced no particular debility— and now ascended 
the scaffuld with firmness. Addressing the multitude, he 
said, in an audible voice, that he perceived a great many 
people present, who had come, as he supposed, to wituess 
his execution; and he hoped that it would lead them to 
reflect upon the effects of sin and lust, and induce them 
to avoid those acts for which he was about to suffer a 
painful and ignominious death. He hoped they might go 
away with hearts impressed with contrition as his was. 
Then, holding a pamphlet in his hand, he said—* This 
contains a full confession of the great transaction for 
which I am about to die; and every word it contains, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, is true; if there is 
a single word in it that is not true, it has been inserted by 
mistake, and not by design.”? He added, that he,had no 


more to say, and handed the pamphlet to the Rev. Mr. 
Lacey. 


News from the Upper Mississippi.—We learn by the 
arrival of Gov. ( ass, that the Winnebago Indians have 
commenced hostilities at Prairie du Chien and the mining 
districts. The citizens at the Prairie were much alarmed, 
had left their habitations, and taken refuge in the Fort, 
where they were making exertions to defend themselves 
against an attack. We are informed that the miners in 
the neighborhood of Fever River were a good deal a- 
larmed. 

‘* The Indians have been harrassing them, and a boat 
either ascending or descending the river had been com- 
pletely riddled; two men on board her were kilied, and 
two badly wounded. Among the latter was the clerk of 
the steam boat Mexico. On the arrival of this news, an 
express was immediately sent to Gen. Atkinson. He 
ariived in town on Tuesday afternoon, and held a consul- 
tation with Gen. Clark and Governor Cass, the result of 
which is, that — compauies of the first, and the whole 
of the 6th regiment, ail under the command of General 
Atkinson, will immediately proceed up the river. The 
steam boats Indiana, and Genera) Hamilton, are both en- 
gaged to convey the troops and stores, and, as the river 


is in fine order, it is heped an immediate check will be 
given to further hostilities.’? 
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AMARANTH: 
Or, 


THE 


A MONTHLY PUBLICATION——WITH PLATES. 


*T was Wisdom fashioned: Strength the Temple raised, 
And Beauty o'er the Fabric blazed, 


Ir has been suggested, that a periodical work, in the 
octavo form, devoted exclusively to Masonic subjects, 
of general interest to the Fraternity, would meet with ap- 
probation and support. Solicited to test the validity of 
this opinion, by experiment,—the only ordeal by which 
matters of this kind can be definitely settled,—the sub- 
scribers propose a monthly publication under the above 
tile. The first object of this work, is to collect and pre- 
serve, in a convenient and durable form, a portion of the 
most useful and elegant Masonic ADDRESSES, that can 
be procured. In making this selection, particular regard 
will be paid to perspicuity of style, elegance of diction, 
and applicability of matter; so that when combined, they 
shall form, as our title poetically expresses, a FADELESS 
WREATH OF MASONRY,—a WREATH, that every Ma- 
son shai! be willing to entwine around the altar of de- 
mestic happiness. For, nothing can tend more tu improve 
the heart, ‘o enlighten the mind, to render stronger the 

Donds of peace and unity, than the fnctlcation of the 
sublime ~e: iments and rigid morality of that institution, 
which is the Mason’s ** First Love.”? The work will 


also comprise historical and other matter, worthy of pre- 
servation. 


That there may be no misunderstanding in regard to 
this work, we think it incumbent to state, that a portion 
of the matter which it will contain, will be first published 
in the Masonic Mirror. Theonly object in establish- 
ing the AMARANTH, is to affoid those, who prefer it, a 
publication devoted exclusively to the interests of Mason- 
ry. In a weekly paper, this cannot be the case. Further, 
we propose the octavo form; because we believe this 
form will best meet the wishes of our friends~ it is more 


NAMES, 


convenient for binding, and is better adapted to the Jibra- 
ry; for which, we design to make it, not merely an ele- 
gant, but a valuable acquisition. 

The AMARANTH will be published on the 15th of 
each month: to contain thirty-two octavo pages, ele- 
gantly printed on new type with fine paper. Every 
other number to be embellished with an elegant engrav- 
ed, or lithographic print, adapted, when practicable, to 
the contents of the work. . 


The price will be two dollars a year, payable on the 


reception of the first number; which will be put to press 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained 
to warrant the expense. Any individual who wil! ob- 
tain six subscribers, and hold himself responsible, will be 
entitled to a seventh copy. Secretaries of Lodges, and’ 
agents for the Mirror generally, are requested to interest 


addressed to the subscribers, as publishers of the Masonic 
Mirror, Boston, Mass. 

Without further parlance, or making promises we can- 
not discharge, the proposition is submitted for the consid- 
eration and encouragement of the Fraternity. 

Subscriptions received at the Bookstores of R. P. & C. 
Williams, 79, Bowles & Dearborn, 72, and Hilliard, 
Gray & Co., Washington street; at S. Hastings’ Station- 
ary store, 18, Congress-street, and at Wheildon & Ray- 
mond’s Bookstore, Charlestown, Mass. ' 


*,* Editors of papers to whom we send the Mirror in 
exchange, are requestec to give the above publicity, and 
receive subscriptions. 

MOORE & SEVEY. 


| RESIDENCE. 


| Boston, August, 1827. 


themeelves in this work. Letters, post paid, may be|! ment of the wages of which Mr. Rothschild had received 


Greex arrains.—Mr. Eynard, the indefatigable 
friend of the Greeks, had made a new appea! to the Ku- 
ropean Christian public, for supplies to be sent to Lord 
Cechrane and General Chureh. He had published ex- 
tracts of late letters received from them. In one from 
Lord C. dated off N avarino, 28th May, heeays, “I am 
watching the Turkish fleet in Navarino, consisting of 14 
frigates, from 30 to 40 corvettes, and smaller vessels.—— 
With a single frigate I cannot destroy them, and our 
Greek sailors are not sufficiently disciplined to attempt 
any decisive biow. I have ordered a small flotilla to be 
fitted out, but have not the means to pay it. I have not 
changed my opinion as to the means of destroying the 
Turkish fleet, and if I receive the steamboats which I 


have long looked for, I shall keep my promise with 
you.”’ 


Gen. Church, in his letter, says, ‘‘ The affair of Athens 
has been disastrous; but there is no reason to despair if 
we have resources for paying the troops. The dispersed 
soldiers will return as soon as we can subsist them. The 
Turkish army is in a disastrous state, and connot follow 
the Greeks into the mountains. 


chief could be repaired. Greece still possesses the Na- 
polias and Corinth, with all the islands.’’ 


a Austrian Observer gives the following letter, da- 
t 


** Zante, June 7.—Ibrahim Pasha is at Patras. His 


Arabs have taken Vortozzio; and the chiefs of thirty 


places on the Gulf of Lepanto are said to have submitted 
tohim. Co}. Gordon has arrived here—he has abandoned 


! the Greeks, in consequence of their massacre of the Turk- 


ish garrison of St. Spiridion. He has been followed by a 
number of the Bavarian officers and subalterns, who 
joined the Greeks Jast year, and who are now returning 
to Germany. Col. Heidegger has also left the service, 
and gone to Milo to search for antiquities.’’ 


Russtan Fieet.—The frigate Constantine had ar- 
rived at Portsmouth from Cronstadt, and was to be fol- 
lowed by the whole fleet, number not named, but the 
seamen on board stated to amount to 12,000- for the pay- 
a large sum in gold. 


A SpecuLaTion..—Who wants 25,000 francs? A 
person in France, who has made a vow of pilgrimage to 
Palestine, being out of health, advertises for a proxy, and 
offers the above sum. The journey must be performed 
on foot, and bare foot too, and enter no hotel. If the 
advertiser’s malady be the gout, and he cannot hire a 
substitute, he will be in a fine pickle. 


Iraty.—The dreadful hurricane which lately visited 
almost all Calabria, has done considerable damage: that 
in Ragio being estimated at a million dueats. The dis- 
trict of Calona is converted into a lake, which in many 
places is thirty-five feet deep. Two thirds of Gallico 
are destroyed, and one third of the unfortunate inhabitantr 
perished in the waves, From the town of San Gievang: 
to Regeic, the whole country is a sea; in the neighbo: 


Masonic Consecration and Installation. 

Phenix Lodge, Hanover, Mass. will be consecrated 
and its officers installed in due and ancient form, en 
Thursday, the 6th day of September inst. Services to 
commence at 10 0’clock, a.m. The exercises will con- 
sist of an address by Rev. Br. Cutler, of Quincy, anda 
sermon by Rev. Br. Bent. of Weymouth, with select and 
appropriate music. The members of the fraternity are 
invited to attend. 

By order of the R. W. Master elect. 

ETHAN A. STETSON. } 
Secretary Phoenix Lodge. 


N. B.--Tickets for dinner may be had of Mr. Ward 
Bates. 


Officers of St. Mark’s Lodge, Newburyport:—Nathan 
Follansbee, W. Master; Gaisford Giles, 5. W; Moses 
Kent , J. W; John Bradbury, S. D; Joseph Young, jr. J. 
1); John Bricket, Tr.; William Davis, jr. See.; Rev. 
James Morss, Chaplain; Joseph Currier, Tyler; Enoch 
Pierce, Marshal. 


Grand Lodge of Maine. 
A special communication of the Grand Lodge of Maine 


will be holden in the town of Buxtoa, county of York, 
on Wednesday the 12th day of September next, at 10; 


o’clock a. M. for the purpose of installing Buxton Lodge 
in ample form. 


Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts. 


Notice is hereby given, that 
the annual commurication of 
M. E. Grand Royal Arch Chap- 
ter of this Commonwealth will 
be held at Mason’s Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 11th day of Sep- 
tember next, at 10 o’clock, a. 


m.——of which all concerned 
will take notice, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

By direction of M. E. Danie L. Grssens, G.H.P. 


Attest, Samugen Howe, G. Sec’y. 


August 23, 1827. 


ot th- a‘ter, a water volcano has been formed, 
continues to extend, and lays waste the country. ‘Tie 
hurricane continued, an¢ *}- inhabitants were in daily ap- 
prehensions of hearing of farther misfortues. Many ships 
were !os!, one with sixty-two passengers, few of whom 


+i were saved 


Gov. Clinton, of New-York, has, with great cordiality, 
signified his assent to the proprosed measure of surveying 
the we-‘ern railway route to the New York state line.—— 
The commissioners passed through Worcester on Thurs- 


day last week, and were accompanied a few miles by his 
Excellency Gov. Lincoln. 


OurrRAGE --The citizens of Brunswick, Maine, have 
held a meeting at which reselutions were adopted to fer- 
ret out (e vitiains who set on fire and consumed ihe huts 
of some inoffensive Indians, en the 18th inst. who were 
on their annual visit to the land of their fathers An In- 
dian child is missing, and it is supposed that it was de- 
stroyed in the flames. The selectmen of Brunswick have 
offered $!00 reward for the discovery and conviction of 
the offenders. 


THE AMARANTH, 
Persons who are disposed to act as Agents for this 
work, but to whom subsciiption papers have not been 
forwarded, can cut out the one contained in this day’s 


paper. 
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THE WREATH. 


** Tho’ thus confin’d. my agile thoughts may fly 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Ofway, 

From the Charleston Courier. 
THE GRECIAN EMIGRANTS. 
Daughter— 
Nay, father, why thus look afar, 
As thou wouldst not stay 
Another moment where we are, 


But longed to be away? 
Father— 
_ Why should we wish to linger here, 


When all we loved are gone? 
The foe hath slain the strong, the fair, 
And we are left alone. 


Daughter—- 
Then let us leave this dreary clime, 
And seek some happier shore, 
Where never sorrow, pain or crime, 
May vex the spirit more. 


Father— 
O daughter, whither shall we fly, 
To seek that happier spot, 
Where tears shall never dim the eye, 
And sorrow be forgot? 


Daughter— 
We ’ll follow where the gojden sun 
Seeks yonder distant isle, 
A land he loves to shine upon— 
Oli! there we ’il rest awhile. 


Father— 
It.is a verdant land my child, 
A land of fruits and flowers; 
But there are hearts as fierce and wild, 
As were in this of ours. 


Daughter — 
Oh! then we ll go to yonder land— 
*T isa calm and pleasant place: 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE VIOLET. 
The violet flower,» 
In grassy bower, 
Doth freshly ope to morning’s dew ; 
And say if earth 
_ e’er give birth | 
To aught of sweeter form or hue? 


Ah, never, no, 
Its perfumes throw 


The breath of heaven around its bower, 


And every dye 
‘That charms the eye. 
Uniting, forms its beauty’s dower. 


How rosy bright 
And purely white 
It shows when morn forsakes the sea; 
But, sweetest pride 
Of April tide, 
What must at length thy portion be? 


Oh! thou art born, 
Like fleeting morn, 
From earth to pass in one short hour! 
E’en now decay 
Doth reund thee stay, 


And longs to blight thee, hapless flower. 


And thou, whose pride 
Now spreads so wide, 
*Cause youth and joveliness are thine, 
Thou pleasing pain, 
Whose cherished chain 
Around my bosom’s core doth twine, 


This violet see, 
And counselled be 
Of greenest youth’s too frail estate; 
For like this flower, 
One little hour 
Must be at most thy beauty’s date. 


The following lines, addressed to Lady Byron, are con- | 


In unison so closely sweet! 
That pulse to pulse, responsive still, 
> Phat both must heave—or cease to beat. 


There are two souls, whose equal flow 
In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part--they part!—ah no! 
They cannot part—these souls are one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MONUMENT AT WATERLOO, 

“While engaged going over the plains of Water- 
loo, my attention was often attracted by a most stu- 
pendous work going on—men, horses and carts, in 
great numbers, being employed. I found it to be 
a monument which the government of the Nether- 
lands had ordered to be erected on the spot where 
the Duke of Wellington, and those who partook 
with him in the glory of that day, stood, and where 
he issued those commands which decided that great 
event. ‘Ibis monument, as it is called, has a very 
imposing effeet, even in its unfinished state. It is 
‘an earthen mound or hill of a conical form, resem- 
bling the one on the Bath road, near Kennett, but 
of larger dimensions, and more striking appearance. 
It is of immense size, being upwards of 700 feet in 
diameter at the base, or 2100 feet in circumference. 
It is 200 feet high, and 100 feet in diameter at the 
top; there is a double carriage road winding round 
it, in a spiral form, and supplying an easy means of 
ascent, for carriages, to the very top; and by this 
road the materials have been, and are conveyed, to 
comple the work. In the centre is a shaft of brick 
work, which has been carried up from the bottom, 
and is still going on. It is to be sixty feet higher 
than the top of the earthen mcund, making tl 
| whole height 260 feet. It is intended for a pedes- 
| tal, to receive a lion 22 feet long, and 12 feet high, 
‘| which is ready to be put up when the work is finish- 
| ed. The mound has been 18 months in hand, and 
| 
| 


is to be completed within six more; and, from what 
has already been done, little doubt remains that it 
will be so. For the first 12 months 2000 men, 600 


' |horses, and as many carts as could b 
And there we ’Il rove o’er the golden sand, ‘sidered, by Sir Walter Scott, as the finest production of | ’ y ec e kept at work, 


And hide from all our race. t Byron, 


Father— 

The fields are there forever green, 
And the streams forever flow; 

But there the Mosiem’s foot hath been—- 
Then what their beauties now? 


| 
| 
Daug hter— | 
| 


And wander far away; 
The breeze is swift, and we may be 
In happier climes ere day. 


Tken, father, let us cross the sea, | 


| 

Father— 
All now is calm upon the main, | 
But the sea spreads far and wide; 
Thou knowest not, ere we land again, | 
What tempests may -betide. 

| 

| 


Daughter— 
But, Father, ’t is not man that wields 
The ocean and the air— 
He may destroy earth’s fertile fields, 
But he is powerless there. 


Father— 
Then come, my child! from man we ’I] haste—— 
Too long this land we ’ve trod: | 
We seek the ocean’s boundless waste, 
And put our trust in God. | 


JUAN. | 


There is a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreathed with mine alone, 
That destiny’s relentless knife 
At once must sever both or none. 


»There is a form on which these eyes 


Have often gazed with fond delight; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph choir, 

Unless that voice could join the rest. 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
A ffection’s tale upon the cheek; 
But palid, at one fond farewell, 


Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


There is a lip, which mine hath pressed, 
And none had ever pressed before,—- 

It vowed to make me sweetly blessed, 
And mine—mine only pressed it more. 


There is a hosom—all my ewn— 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth, which smiles on me alone, 
An eye, whose tears with mine are shed. 


"Phere are two hearts, whose movements thrill 


were employed on it, and the number has only been 

| reduced as the termination of this great undertaking 
approaches. As I before mentioned, it is of a coni- 
eal form, with the top cut off, and out of it the shaft 
‘lor pedestal for the lion rises. At present, as the 

_; works are going on, at top it has a pleasing appear- 
ance, from the great number of horses, carts, and 
‘people, ascending and descending by the winding 
road.” 


A Fact.—An honest Dutchman was recently 
travelling with his wagon, when he reached the well 
‘known ‘Hot Springs;? the road passing near, and 
‘the old gentleman being in a strange part, and ig- 
norant of the heat of the water, stopped his team 
for the purpose of watering them _He left his son, 
who was with him, standing with the horses—the 
old man took bis water bucket, and dipping it into 
the water, found it sufficiently hot to seald an egg. 
At this the old gentleman was much alarmed; he 
hastily gathered up his bucket, and addressing his 
son most vehemently, he exclaimed—« Shon, Shon! 
O my Got! trive on mit all your might, vor pe sure 
shus, Hell is not von mile from dis blace.”” 


Dr. Graham being on his stage at Chelmsford, 
in Essex, in order to promote the sale of his medi- 
cines, told the country people that he came there 
for the good of the public, not for want. ‘Then speak- 
ing to his merry Andrew— Andrew,’ said he, ‘do 
we come here for want?’ «No, faith, sir,’ said he. 
‘we have enough of that at home.’ ‘ 
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